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PSYCHOLOGY 


Science Helps Uncle Sam Pick Postal Aids 


By Emiry C. Davis 

For five years, Uncle the 
nation’s biggest and most conserva- 
tive employer of labor, has been 
quietly testing psychological tests 
as a means of selecting government 
workers. For five years, very little 
has been said about progress or re- 
sults. 

Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, who has di- 
rected the research necessary in 
order to apply psychological princi- 
ples to the selection of employees, 
has been too busy studying govern- 
ment jobs and fitting tests to them 
to do much talking. 

But even a busy and conservative 
psychologist will agree that perhaps 
after five years of steady progress 
the time has come to talk of saving 
time and money—and of psychologi- 
cal tests. 

So he talked about his work the 
other day. And as he talked, four 
points stood out impressively. 

First, it is a fact that the new 
tests are enabling the government to 
obtain more competent workers for 
given jobs. 

Second, tests are more definitely 
related to the duties which are to 
be performed; that is, they more 
truly measure the abilities and ap- 
titudes essential for the performance 
of the duties of the positions for 
which the applicant has applied. 

In the third place, it has been 
demonstrated by this time that the 
new tests are saving the United 
States considerable money each year. 
Some one at the Civil Service Com- 
mission started to figure this up 
once, but the financial statistics ap- 
plied to thousands of appointments 
and thousands of examination papers 
began to resemble a war debt before 
he got very far. He preferred to 
leave the situation with the general 
statement: “The efficiency ot those 


Sam, 


selected for the government service 
involves millions of dollars.” 

The fourth point is that with the 
new tests the task of scoring ex- 
amination papers takes much less 
time than it does with the old style 
examinations, To make the eligible 
lists available as quickly as possible 
is of advantage to all concerned. The 
competitor wants to know as soon 
as possible whether or not he passed. 
The department which needs the 
employees wants to make the ap- 
pointment with as little delay as 
possible. When the list of eligibles 
is made up quickly, there is less 
danger of the good man’s losing in- 
terest and taking some other posi- 
tion. Now, in some of the examina- 
tions where objective tests are used, 
results are recorded and lists of 
eligibles are made available in about 
half the time formerly required, 
sometimes within a few days. 


And the task is only begun, for 
the application of the new type ex- 
aminations has not been extended to 
all the government positions where 
they may be serviceable. Further- 
more, the commission plans to make 
each competitor’s examination mean 
much more than simply that the 
competitor is eligible or is not 
eligible for the particular position 
for which he took the examination. 


A timid person, if introduced to 
the mazes of government office ma- 
chinery and told to see how he could 
improve the employment system, 
would doubtless start cautiously 
with some such branch as the Rail- 
road Labor Board, which has less 
than 706 employees. Dr. O’Rourke 
started with the biggest piece of the 
government payroll, the postal serv- 
ice. 
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UNSCRAMBLING THE CONTENTS of the mail sack, at the rate of 
1,300 letters per hour. 
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Helps Pick Postal Aids 
(Continued from page 205) 

The business of handling the 
United States mails requires over 
300,000 workers, which is more than 
half the classified Civil Service list. 
To keep this huge force of em- 
ployees up to the effective working 
strength means appointing over 15,- 
000 new people each year for this 
one type of work. The announce- 
ments made from time to time that 
the government needs postal clerks 
and letter carriers attract 80,000 
persons a year to present themselves 
for a test of fitness for these two 
positions alone. 

Now, the old method of testing 
an applicant who wanted to carry 
letters or sort mail into sacks was 
to give him an educational quiz. 
This showed his ability to spell. It 
revealed whether he remembered 
enough arithmetic to satisfy the 
nation as to his ability in this di- 
rection. It showed whether or not 
he could organize his thoughts well 
enough to write a sensible and gram- 
matical letter. The theory was that 
a man who had acquired this much 
education and carried it about with 
him on tap must have the ability to 
learn the postal business. Until 
psychologists began to analyze jobs 
and mental processes closely, the 
educational test was the best yard- 
stick available when several thou- 
sand applicants had to be measured 
up to a standard. 

Dr. O’Rourke’s first step was to 
study the exact operations performed 
by men working in city post offices 
and on mail trains. 

“I found,” he says, “that the men 
who sort mail must memorize com- 
plicated distribution schemes involv- 
ing 2,000 to 5,000 city names. And 
the difficulty is increased by the fact 
that they must keep in mind con- 
stant changes in the distribution 
scheme. 

“In order 

(Continued on page 


to become proficient 
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News-Letter Features 


3orn over four years ago of the 
demand and interest of those indi- 
viduals who had caught a glimpse 
of Science Service’s news reports to 
newspapers, the Science News-Let- 
TER has since proved interesting to 
laymen, scientists, students, teachers 
and children. 

Into the pages of the News-Letter 
are fed the cream of Science Service's 
output directed at the newspapers of 
the world. To this is added material 
especially prepared. 

Turn the pages and note: 

It is a separable magazine. You can 
clip or tear out any article without 
losing or damaging another article on 
the other side. 

Each article is automatically indexed 
by the key word printed above its 
heading. Articles can thus be filed 
easily into any system of classification. 

Each article is automatically dated 
by its last line. 

The current news of science, re- 
ported for Science Service by its own 
staff and correspondents throughout 
the world is presented and commented 
upon in each issue. 

Books are reviewed in brief as they 
are received from the publishers. 

The classics of science and striking 
passages from current books, addresses 
and periodicals are carefully selected 
and published. 

Important anniversaries of science 
are appropriately noted week by week 
in a special department. 

Regular articles tell of the happen- 
ings in the skies and in the great 
outdoors. 

Photographs aid in the telling of 
the week’s science. 

Great care is taken to keep its edi- 
torial content not only interesting but 
accurate as to fact and implication. 


The Science News-Letter is copy- 
righted and is sold with the understand- 
ing that it is for personal, school, club 
or library use only. Publication of any 
portion is strictly prohibited. 
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ARCHAOLOGY 


Was Man in America During Ice Age? 


Primitive man lived in America at 
a vastly earlier time than has been 
generally believed by most scientists. 
This is the conclusion that has been 
drawn from “new and striking” evi- 
dence gathered by J. D. Figgins and 
Harold J. Cook, scientists of the 
Colorado Museum of Natural His- 
tory at Denver, who have investi- 
gated three Western discoveries of 
arrowheads and other artifacts show- 
ing human handiwork. 

Instead of dating back only some 
8,000 to 25,000 years, the time when 
most archzologists say the Indian 
came to America from Asia, these 
human relics, because of their asso- 
ciation with extinct animals and 
geological deposits of known antiq- 
uity, are assigned to the geological 
period that scientists know as the 
Pleistocene. That was the time of 
the great Ice Age; when northeast- 
ern America was periodically cov- 
ered with an immense glacier and 
when prehistoric elephants and mas- 
todons roamed the land. It was 
from 25,000 to a million years ago. 

From three localities have evi- 
dences of human antiquity on the 
American continent been obtained. 
Frederick, Tillman County, Okla.; 
Colorado, Mitchell County, Texas; 
and Folsom, Union County, New 
Mexico. Investigations at the site 
of the Oklahoma discovery have just 
been completed and none of the find- 
ings have yet been announced, even 
to the scientific world. Publication 
of the full scientific details will be 
made by the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, 
about July 1 in its magazine, Natural 
History. 

From all three sites, arrowheads 
have been unearthed in close asso- 
ciation with extinct animals. Along 
Lone Wolf Creek, near the town of 
Colorado, Texas, flood waters ex- 
posed the bones of an extinct spe- 
cies of bison, and while large blocks 
of the earth in which they were em- 
bedded were being removed for 
transportation to the museum, three 
arrowheads, totally unlike those in 
any known collections, were found 
beneath a nearly complete skeleton. 
The arrowheads were of grayish 
flint, thin and not notched. 

At Folsom, New Mexico, fossil 
bones were discovered at the ex- 
traordinary altitude of 7,000 feet, and 
among the fossil bones were found 
two arrowheads similar to those 





found in Colorado. The bones were 
identified as those of three hitherto 
unknown and extinct species of bison 
and an ancient deer-like animal. 
Discovery of this deposit was made 
through the interest and observatren 
of Fred Howarth and Carl Schwach- 
heim. An exact geological deter- 
mination of the age of the deposit 
has not been made but it is believed 
to be late Pleistocene. 

The locality richest in evidences of 
ancient man in America is near 
Frederick, Oklahoma. F. G. Priestly 
read an article by Mr. Cook, calling 
attention to the possibility of an- 
cient man having existed in America. 
He realized that arrowheads and 
stone grinding implements that were 
being uncovered from time to time 
by steam shovels in a sand and 
gravel pit might be of some interest. 
With the cooperation of A. H. Holl- 
man, owner of the gravel pit, he re- 
ported the discovery to Mr. Cook, 
who with Mr. Figgins, promptly in- 
vestigated. There they found three 
distinct layers of deposits, and in a 
very short time, two arrowheads and 
some seven metates, primitive grind- 
ing instruments, were excavated from 
the pit. Those working in the pit 
remembered other worked stones 
that had, before realization of their 
significance, been thrown away. With 
the artifacts, as in the other cases, 
remains of extinct animals were 
found, and eight feet above the level 
at which the grinding stones nearest 
the surface were discovered, there 
were found remains of the mammoth, 
including numerous teeth. This is 
considered strong evidence of the 
great antiquity of the arrowheads 
and the metates. <A _ representative 
of the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History is now located at the gravel 
pit to collect and preserve any other 
such finds. 

Inspection of the arrowheads dis- 
covered shows them to be primitive, 
and yet the man who made them 
must have progressed considerably 
in culture, according to Mr. Figgins. 
Mr. Cook has made a careful study 
of the geology of the three places 
where discoveries were made and he 
has expressed himself as “convinced 
of contemporaneous association” of 
the artifacts with Pleistocene de- 
posits and animal remains “surpris- 
ing as such a culture at that time 
may seem.” 

Many of the bones of prehistoric 


animals found in association with 
human artifacts have been sent by 
the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History to Dr. O. P. Hay of the 
U. S. National Museum in Washing- 
ton for identification and determina- 
tion of their age. Dr. Hay described 
the bones as “interesting” and, al- 
though not yet ready to make a 
formal report, he revealed that they 
contain several new species. 


Reports of the discovery of early 
man on the American continent have 
been made on numerous occasions in 
past years, and scientists are not 
agreed as to the ar henticity of the 
claims that have been made. Char- 
coal evidence of a prehistoric fire 
was unearthed beneath a mastodon 
in New York State, an arrowhead 
was reported discovered in close as- 
sociation with an extinct bison in 
Kansas, and more recently human 
remains from Florida have been put 
forward as being of equal antiquity 
to prehistoric man of Europe. A 
tooth ascribed to a hitherto unknown 
ancient man was discovered by Har- 
old J. Cook in Nebraska several 
years ago. In 1914 human remains 
were discovered at Vero, Florida, 
and in 1925 Dr. J. W. Gidley un- 
earthed in Pleistocene strata what is 
known as the Melbourne skull. At 
both Melbourne and Vero the human 
remains were found in association 
with the bones of extinct animals. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
More Men Suicides 


Henpecked husbands may be sur- 
prised to know it, but suicide is more 
frequent among the unmarried than 
the married, according to a study of 
307 cases made by Dr. S. Serin, a 
physician of Paris, and reported by 
the French correspondent of the 
American Medical Association. 

Suicide is resorted to as the way out 
of life’s problems more frequently by 
men than by women, and more often 
by the elderly rather than the merely 
adult, Dr. Serin finds. He divides 
the causes of suicide into five classes: 
insanity, alcoholism, severe grief, in- 
curable disease, and poverty. 
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Regular airplane service between 
Belgium and the Congo for passen- 
gers, goods, and mail, is being con- 
sidered. 
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WEST NORTH EAST 
By JAMEs STOKLEY The second of his labors is asso- 
Leo, the Lion, with its familiar ciated with the neighboring constella- 
“Sickle” in the southern sky, Orion tion of Hydra, the water serpent. 


about to disappear until next fall be- 
low the western horizon, and Virgo, 
the Virgin, with its brilliant star 
Spica, and Bootes with the shining 
Arcturus in the southeast—to the 
student of the heavens, these mean 
that spring has arrived. The maps 
show how these stars, and the others, 
are placed in the April evening sky. 

The lion, Leo, or at least the stars 
of the constellation, seems to bear 
little resemblance to the figure of 
the king of beasts, but in ancient 
times, in India and Egypt, it was 
represented in the same way as to- 
day. The blade of the sickle repre- 
sents the lion’s head, as he is facing 
west, and the rest of the constella- 
tion the body. Even the medieval 
Christians who endeavored to re- 
move the pagan star groups from 
the sky and replace them with Bib- 
lical characters, left the lion as one 
of those with which Daniel was as- 
sociated. 

One explanation of the origin of 
the sign is that in midsummer, when 
the sun is among the stars of the 
constellation, the lions in Egypt came 
down to the banks of the Nile to 
escape from the heat, for at that 
time the river overflows. As Egypt 
has from the earliest days been de- 
pendent on the annual inundation of 
the Nile, the sign of Leo was also 
an object of worship among the 
Egyptians, according to Pliny. 

According to the Greek mythology, 
the lion represents the one slain by 
Hercules in the first labor, and was 
placed in the heavens by Jupiter to 
commemorate the historic conflict. 


This group represented to the Greeks 
the water snake slain by Hercules 
after he had finished with the lion. 
According to this legend, the snake 
had many heads, varying in number 
from nine to a hundred, depending 
upon which version of the story we 
accept. The center head was im- 
mortal. As fast as Hercules de- 
stroyed one head two new ones ap- 
peared, and so the encounter would 
have doubtless ended in disaster for 
Hercules, but for the fortunate sug- 
gestion of his nephew, Iolaus, that 
he burn them off. This they did, 
burying the immortal head under a 
rock, where the monster was unable 
to find it. Thus, having completely 
lost his head, the serpent annoyed 
Hercules no more! 
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ASTRONOMY 


Southern Constellation 


In the northern sky, the large 
dipper, or the Great Bear, is very 
conspicuous, as it is nearly overhead 
in the early evening. In this posi- 
tion, it affords a good opportunity 
to see the interesting pair of stars, 
Mizar and Alcor, which are shown 
on the map. Mizar is the second 
star from the end of the handle of 
the dipper—the one at the turn of 
the handle. Keen eyesight will re- 
veal near it a much fainter star, 
which is Alcor, so that the pair is 
sometimes called “the Horse and 
Rider.” Many early peoples, as well 
as the American Indians, are said to 
have used this as a test of keen eye- 
sight. But in large cities the smoke 
and haze in the atmosphere, as well 
as the glare of the lights, ‘make it 
difficult to see, even with keen eye- 
sight. But such slight optical aid 
as a pair of opera glasses reveals it 
easily. 

From early times it was thus 
known as visual double star—a star 
that could be seen as two with the 
unaided eye. But in the year 1550 
the Italian astronomer Riccioli, who 
is famous for having named the 
craters of the moon, turned his tele- 
scope on it from his observatory in 
Bologna. Not only did he see the 
bright Mizar, and the fainter Alcor, 
but he saw that Mizar itself was 
double, as it consisted of two stars 
of nearly equal brilliance, but too 
close together to be seen separately 
by even the keenest eyesight. This 
was the first “double” star to be dis- 
covered, but since then many more 
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have been found. In fact we now 
know that on the average one star 
out of every 18 in the sky is double. 
Many of these were discovered and 
observed by the late Prof. S. W. 
Burnham, at the Yerkes Observatory 
of the University of Chicago. After 
his death, his mantle fell on Prof. 
Eric Doolittle of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and when he died it 
went to Prof. Robert G. Aitken, the 
associate director of the Lick Ob- 
servatory of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Aitken now spends most 
of his time observing these double 
stars with the great 36-inch telescope 
of the Lick Observatory, and plot- 
ting their motion. The members of 
such pairs do not remain in the 
same place all the time, but revolve 
around each other. Their motion is 
much the same as would result with 
two heavy balls, tied at the end of 
a short string, and thrown into the 
air, spinning around together. They 
would revolve around the center of 
gravity of the two, and so do the 
double stars, showing that they, like 
the balls on the earth, are under the 
influence of gravitation. 





Eclipses of the Sun 


By S. A. Mitchell 
Director of the Leander McCormick 
Observatory 


The author will head the only 
American expedition to observe the 


eclipse which will be visible in 
Norway, June 29th. He will then 
have travelled more than 65,000 


miles to witness seven solar eclip- 
ses for a total period of sixteen 
minutes. 

Professor Mitchell’s book 
tains the most complete considera- 


con- 


tion of solar eclipses that has 
appeared in any language. The 
gradual accumulation of scientific 
knowledge concerning the most 
spectacular phenomenon in nature 
is traced from the first recorded 
eclipse in China in 2137 B.C. to 


the American eclipse of 1925. Chap- 
ters explain The Prediction of 
Eclipses, The Spectroscope, The 
Flash Spectrum, The Surface of the 
Sun, The Corona and The Einstein 
Theory of Relativity. 

The book is written so that the 
layman can understand it. It is 
illustrated with reproductions of 
paintings of the corona in natural 


colors, and of many photographs, 
tegether with mathematical dia- 
grams and charts. 
Second edition: 470 pages, 
00 plates, $5.00 
Columbia University Press 


New York 











But Mizar is more than an ordin- 
ary double star. It is what is called 
a spectroscopic double, and, in fact, 
was the first star of this kind to be 
discovered, as well as the first double. 
The brighter of the two stars that 
Mizar is shown to be by means of 
the telescope looks single with even 
the most powerful optical aid, but 
by analyzing its light with the spec- 
troscope, which turns white light 
into a rainbow-like band of color, it 
is shown to be two stars. This band 
of color, the spectrum, of star light, 
is crossed with numerous dark lines. 
The position of a line in the spec- 
trum depends on the speed with 
which the light which produces it is 
vibrating, the lines in the red part of 
the spectrum, for example, being 
produced by light vibrating more 
slowly than the lines in the blue 
part. 

Anyone who has heard a fire en- 
gine, or a locomotive, go past, ring- 
ing its bell, knows that the sound of 
the bell is shriller as it approaches, 
and deeper as it goes away. This 
is because the sound is caused by 
waves in the air, and the pitch of a 
bell depends on the speed with which 
these waves vibrate. As the bell ap- 
proaches, the waves strike the ear 
closer together than if the bell were 
standing still. As a bell of higher 
pitch would also cause the waves to 
come closer together, the person who 
hears it thinks that the bell is of 
higher pitch than it really is. And 
then as it goes away, the waves 
are spread out more than ordinarily, 
and the sound is interpreted as of 
lower pitch. 

The same thing happens with 
light. When a star is approaching, 
the light waves are closer together, 
and the lines in the spectrum appear 
nearer the blue end than if it were 
still, and when it is receding they 
appear nearer the red end. The re- 
sult is that by measuring the posi- 
tion of the spectrum lines very accu- 
rately, it is possible to tell whether 
the star is moving towards, or away 
from, us, and how fast. 


Sut the curious thing about Mizar 
is that the brighter member of the 
pair, when its light was analyzed 
through the spectroscope, showed 
that the lines were sometimes double 
and at other times single. This 
meant that when the lines were 
double the star was both approach- 
at the same time, 
could be ex- 


ing and receding, 
a contradiction which 
plained if the star itself were double. 


This is the case. and the two revolve 


around each other once in about 20 
days and 14 hours. 

No planets are well placed for ob- 
servation all evening during April, 
but Venus and Mars can be seen in 
the western sky in the early evening, 
and late in the evening Saturn ap- 
pears above the eastern horizon, and 
is directly south at 2:53 a.m. None 
of these are shown on the maps, but 
Venus, which sets about 2 hours and 
45 minutes after the sun, may be 
recognized because of its great bril- 
liance as it shines in the west. 
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The United States uses two-fifths 
of all the wood consumed in the world. 


The first grain reaper was made 
on an anvil in a farm blacksmith shop. 


A piece of flat wire made in the 
city of Nineveh about 800 B. C-. is in 
the British Museum. 


Damson plums are believed to have 
originated in the city of Damascus 
before 600 B. C. 


A thermos bottle in which an 
aviator can carry a supply of liquid 
oxygen is expected to be of service 
to high fliers. 








BINDER COVERS 


FOR 
ScIENCE News-LeETTER 


Many subscribers have expressed 
a desire for a convenient binder in 
which to file their copies of the 
Science News-Letter. We there- 
fore have prepared an attractive 
and durable loose-leaf binder-cover 
of gray leather-like stock, printed 
in dark green and complete with 
fasteners. Each binder-cover will 
hold one volume (six months or 26 
issues). 

To facilitate punching the issues 
of the Science News-Letter to fit 
this binder-cover, a pattern show- 
ing where holes should be placed 
appears each week on the back 
cover page. 

To obtain a binder-cover, send 
20 cents in stamps (make them 2s, 
please), together with your name 
and address (please print) to 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
21st and B Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Intelligence Of Policemen 


One California town, at least, has a 
police force with intelligence averag- 
ing higher than that of college fresh- 
men and army officers. This an- 
nouncement, following on the heels of 
statements that policemen in American 
cities are short on brain power, is the 
result of an investigation made at 
Palo Alto by Maud A. Merrill, of the 
psychology department of Stanford 
University. 

The investigation was designed to 
find out whether men of comparatively 
high intelligence and ability make good 
policemen and are satisfied with the 
work, Miss Merrill reports in the 
April number of the Journal of Per- 
sonnel Research. 

For two years, each applicant for 
the Palo Alto force has been given 
the Alpha intelligence test used to 
grade the mentality of United States 
soldiers during the war. Out of 113 
applicants, 30 were chosen on the 
basis of their intelligence together 
with the impression they made on the 
examiners. 

“The average Alpha _ intelligence 
score of men who have remained on 
the Palo Alto police force for two 
years is 143.5, a score higher than 
the average for army officers and 
higher than that reported as_ the 
freshmen average at many colleges,” 
says Miss Merrill. 

“The median score of men who 
have been discharged for inefficiency 
or for conduct unbecoming an officer 
is 137. Men who left voluntarily for 
better jobs have a median score of 
171.5. One of these men left the 
police force to go into grand opera.” 

The median Alpha score made by 
white drafted soldiers was about 60. 

Previous investigations, she shows, 
have indicated that bright, capable 
young men do not remain in the police 
service as a career, the average men- 
tality of the patrolmen being higher 
in some cities than the mentality of 
sergeants and lieutenants. 

Salaries in Palo Alto are not larger 
than in other towns. Miss Merrill’s 
explanation as to why bright police- 
men seem content to enter the force 
and stay there is that the force is di- 
rected by a chief who is progressive 
and capable. 

“Perhaps the organization _ itself 
under capable leadership offers an in- 
centive to capable, intelligent men in 
police work,”’ she concludes. 
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People of China once paid taxes 
in blocks of salt. 


PHYSICS 




















IRVING LANGMUIR 


Architect Of The Atom 


“With an intuition which is the 
gift of genius only, Irving Langmuir 
, drew from these observations 
(that the ‘inert’ gases—argon, heli- 
um, etc.—refused to enter into any 
kind of chemical combination) one 
conclusion of far-reaching conse- 
quence: these elements are inert, he 
said, because they have ‘stable sys- 
tems’; because the configuration of 
their atoms is of such a nature as 
to give us maximum stability and a 
minimum desire on their part to en- 
ter into chemical coinbination.” So 
says Benjamin Harrow, in his inter- 
esting “Romance of the Atom,” of 
one of Dr. Langmuir’s chief theoret- 
ical contributions to physics. 


But in the field of applied science 
he has also made important con- 
tributions, especially since 1909, while 
he has been in the Research Labora- 
tory of the General Electric Com- 
pany, of which he is now assistant 
director. The development of the 
gas-filled tungsten lamp has largely 
been due to him, the air pump for 
producing high vacuum which bears 
his name has had practical applica- 
tions in many fields, many improve- 
ments in radio vacuum tubes are his 
and among his most recent inven- 
tions is the method of welding with 
burning atoms of hydrogen, instead 
of burning molecules, as in the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe, a development 
which promises to revolutionize the 
welding industry, for it is now pos- 
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To Predict Earthquakes? 


Earthquake prediction, commonly 
regarded as an innocent form of 
humor, promises shortly to find a 
solid scientific basis, according to the 
plans of Dr. John P. Buwalda, head 
of the new department of geology of 
the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The Institute, in cooperation 
with the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, is embarking on an ex- 
tensive program of laboratory and 
field research on earthquakes. The 
plan, which involves large financial 
outlay, will cover southern Califor- 
nia. While there has never been 
extensive damage from earthquakes 
in this end of the state, it is hoped 
that definite scientific data may be 
secured in order to determine wheth- 
er or not a major quake is in the 
making and if so, where. 


Dr. Buwalda tentatively rejects the 
old idea that a great rock mass may 
rest silently and immovably under 
great pressure until some fateful 
hour when it suddenly cracks and 
precipitates a disastrous quake.  In- 
stead he takes the position that any 
really dangerous liné of rock slip- 
page would already show a crack or 
“fault” line, in which the two abut- 
ting rock masses, temporarily stuck 
together, would gradually be de- 
formed under a shearing pressure 
during the periods of years prior to 
a serious earthquake. The situation 
might be likened to an attempt to 
slide one piece of stiff taffy past an- 
other. As long as the two cohesive 
masses stuck together a slight dis- 
tortion or semi-liquid flow would 
occur along the crack between them 
while the sliding pressure was being 
applied. 

Dr. Buwalda plans to set a number 
of monuments in a very precise 
straight line directly across a sus- 
pected earthquake fault. Provided 
the original survey is highly accu- 
rate, the geologist may determine 
within five or ten years whether the 
row of monuments has been twisted 
out of line. The distortion would 
have to show an S-pattern, and not 
a direct break from line, if the geol- 
ogist is to regard the situation as 
dangerous. If no actual curves are 
observed, no great earthquake is in 
prospect; if there is distortion, then 
it is time for the city council to re- 
vise the building code and begin to 
brace old buildings. The actual dis- 
aster would be analogous to the sud- 
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den release of a distorted spring and 
its potential energy. 

Other apparatus is being designed 
to record upward tilt of rock as well 
as the side thrust. Improved seismo- 
graphic records will be kept not only 
at the central laboratories at Pasa- 
dena but at widely scattered stations 
all over Southern California. Even- 
tually telegraphic communication is 
to be effected Between these stations 
so as to afford trustworthy informa- 
tion on earthquake velocity. 

This research program is of con- 
siderable interest to insurance com- 
panies now being solicited for large 
amounts of earthquake protection. 
Under present conditions such com- 
panies are totally at a loss to esti- 
mate hazards, and a single disaster 
could easily wipe out a hundred 
years of ordinary premiums or bank- 
rupt the concerns. 

Science News-Letter, April 2, 1927 





Cod liver oil is a good emergency 
remedy to keep off mosquitoes and 
biting flies, according to experiences 
of a traveler in the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains. 





To What Race 
Do You Belong? 


Race determined 
by chemical reactions 
of the blood 


See the next issue of the 


American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology 


Published by 


The Wistar Institute 
36th Street & Woodland Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Architect of Atom 
(Continued from page 211) 


sible to make a weld as strong as a 
solid piece of metal. 

Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Jan- 
uary 31, 1881, Dr. Langmuir grad- 
uated as a metallurgical engineer 
from the Columbia School of Mines 
in 1903, and in 1906 received his Ph. 
D. from Gottingen. After this, he 
taught for three years before going 
to Schenectady. Honorary degrees 
from Northwestern, Union, Edin- 
burgh and Columbia Universities, 
the Hughes Medal of the Royal So- 
ciety, the Nichols Medal of the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and Cannizaro Prize of the 
Accademia dei Lincei have been 
among the various honors that have 
come to him as the result of his re- 
searches. 
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Do You Know That— 








Roses are rare in the tropics. 





London has a goldfish hospital. 





Woodpeckers are natural enemies 
of the European corn borer. 





Trained elephants amused Roman 
audiences of the first century. 





Waterfalls in Iceland are to be 
used as a source of water power. 





Many snowflake crystals are less 
than a fiftieth of an inch in diameter. 





There are wild deer in more than 
50 of the 67 counties of Pennsylvania. 





Aristotle concluded that dogs dream 
because they sometimes bark in their 
sleep. 





More than half a million tractors 
are helping in the work on American 
farms. 


Mangrove trees flourish in sea 
water, which is deadly to most flow- 
ering plants. 


radio microphones were 
recent broadcasting of 


Fifteen 
used in a 
grand opera. 


Crocodile meat is liked by African 
natives, but most white travelers find 
it impossible. 





The average height of a Japanese 
man at 20 years is a trifle over five 
feet three inches. 








More Eyes 
and Ears--- 


Wherever _ scientific 
quests are made, where- 
ever new ventures are 
made into nature’s un- 
known, there Science 
Service must be. 


Millions of readers 
of daily newspapers 
throughout the world 
rely on Science Service 
for the newest and most 
authentic information 
in the fields of science. 


We need correspond- 
ents in every laboratory 
and university and with 
every expedition. 


Anyone who realizes 
the importance and re- 
lative interest of a scien- 
tific happening and 
who can give us the 
facts, is qualified to act 
as a Science Service 
correspondent. All ar- 
ticles must be approved 
by responsible authori- 
ties. Articles are paid 
for when usable. 


All interested should 
volunteer at once by ad- 
dressing: 


Managing Editor 
SCIENCE SERVICE 
2lst and B Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 











Helps Pick Postal Aids 
(Continued from page 206) 


in this work, a man must not only 
be able to memorize the schemes, but 
he must be quick and accurate in 
reading addresses, and must distri- 
bute mail without the slightest hesi- 
tation as to the compartment into 
which it is to be thrown. The rapid 
distributor seldom, if ever, looks 
into the box into which he throws 
the mail. When he sees the address 
on a piece of mail, his hand moves 
automatically toward the proper 
box while his eyes focus on the next 
address. We timed the men and 
found that the average clerk when 
working at normal rate, distributes 
approximately 1,300 letters per 
hour.” 

The psychologist talked with post- 
al officials. He also talked with 
distributors, from _ substitutes re- 
cently appointed to veterans who 
have been shooting letters into boxes 
for thirty years. Then he proceeded 
to devise an examination to show 
whether or not a man would be good 
at that particular job of distributing 
mail. 

This examination, which has now 
been taken by some 200,000 individu- 
als who want this type of position, 
is a good example of the objective 
employment test. 

If a mail distributor cannot mem- 
orize and distribute with a fair de- 
gree of speed and accuracy, he is 
certainly doomed to failure in this 
kind of work, though he might have 
a successful career in a different line. 
So, one part of the distributor’s test 
gives the applicant a chance to test 
himself in this respect. He is al- 
lowed ten minutes to memorize a 
scheme of sorting mail for 30 cities. 
He is then told to read through a 
long list made up of these same 
names in different arrangements and 
to indicate the number of the box 
into which mail for each city should 
go. It is permissible to refer to the 
original chart of the scheme, but 
this takes time and cuts down his 
speed in marking the cities. 

Another test shows whether the 
candidate can follow directions. In 
this test, he is set to work to make 
certain changes in a mail sorting 
scheme. Again, he is confronted 
with the exact sort of material and 
the same sort of problem that the 
post office work involves. 

Another of the tests studied in 
the first research program required 
the applicant to decipher some ad- 
dresses in rather cryptic handwrit- 
ing, such as occurs on thousands of 








directs the 


O'ROURKE, who 
task of making up-to-date tests for govern- 
ment jobs. 
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letters trustingly dispatched to the 
post office every day. The purpose 
of this test was not simply to meas- 
ure ability to read illegible handwrit- 
ing; the test was constructed to 
measure ability to make comparisons 
and reason from the writing in one 
part of an address to that in another. 

And last of all, or rather first of 
all, the candidate has to go through 
the modern substitute for the old 
ordeal of the educational test. That 
is, he must fill in the correct answers 
to a series of items designed to 
show whether he has sufficient of 
the more general abilitics to meet 
the needs of the position. This is a 
relatively simple test of judgment 
and of ability to read accurately and 
interpret correctly posted directions, 
and to reason. The items are all de- 
vised so that they can be answered 
by one word or number. The follow- 
ing examples will show that the gov- 
ernment’s tests of this sort do not 
admit much lucky guessing: 

Write the number of the best answer on 
the line at the right. 

The business of mail-order firms 
has been greatly increased by the in- 
troduction of (1) special delivery 
(2) parcel post (3) postal savings 
(4) airplane mail (5) lock boxes........—— 

(Reading) “To obtain the best re- 
sults in the Post Office there should 
be a certain uniformity in work and 
equipment. To produce this uniform- 
ity all conditions must be standard- 
ized. The service must be viewed as a 
whole and every detail must be ac- 
commodated to the uniform principles 
governing the entire service.” 

The quotation indicates that postal 
work should (1) be evenly distributed 
(2) yield better results (3) be gov- 
erned by one man (4) be done by me- 
chanical devices (&) conform to one 


general plan. see —— 

Letters are delivered promptly by 
the post office so that the (1) office 
can be closed on time (2) inclosures 
will not be lost (3) mail will not be 
heavy (4) letters will not be damaged 
(5) public may not be inconvenienced.——— 

Tests of this sort are deceptive 
in that they look as though they 
could be devised almost as quickly 
as they are answered. But to evolve 
a battery of tests so that the most 
promising applicants of the lot will 
carry off the highest scores is not 
so easy. Dr, O’Rourke tested his 
tests by giving them first of all to a 
number of distributors at post of- 
fices. These men included both those 
who were the best distributors and 
those who were the poorest, but 
their relative ratings were not 
known by Dr. O'Rourke until after 
the test scores were reported. The 
object of the trial was, of course, to 
select the tests on which the men 
who distributed mail most rapidly 
and accurately would make the high- 
est scores and those who distributed 
slowly and less accurately would 
make low scores. After some minor 
revisions the tests which worked 
that way were combined into the 
examination. 

So the tests for the distributors 
and also for postal clerks and car- 
riers were completed and put into 
use. But even then they were on 
trial. After a year of the use of the 
new system, the postal officials made 
an investigation as to the efficiency 
of the men appointed during the 
year. 

This investigation showed that men 
selected by these tests not only are 
better qualified to do the work than 
those selected previously, but that be- 
cause of their special ability for this 
work they are more satisfied in doing 
it. 

The same sort of job analysis and 
test designing has been applied to 
junior engineers in the government 
during the past three years, 

A blue print is presented to the 
engineer and he is asked to pick out 
four of the five essential points, fol- 
lowing specific directions. If he 
knows the principles he can do it. 
The tests are now more quickly and 
accurately graded, besides differen- 
tiating better between the ability of 
candidates than previously. 

The applicant is also given actual 
problems of stress and strain and 
construction. His solution of the 
problem shows whether he can plan 
and reason, as he will have to de 
in actual working conditions. 
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Dr. O’Rourke’s tests work be- 


cause he believes that evolving the 
tests is a problem in human engi- 
neering. It is never a mechanical 
application of formulas. Even though 
thousands of the test items must be 
prepared, every one ‘must contribute 
its share toward picking the right 
man for the job. 

Besides proving their ability to 
predict success and failure of job 
candidates, the tests have other in- 
teresting advantages to their credit. 

The person who asks about one 
of these new examinations is given 
samples of the tests, with directions 
exactly like those which will be 
given in the examination. The com- 
mission does not want competitors 
to think that they are going to be 
confronted with some mysterious 
examinations, and feels that the best 
way to avoid this is to tell the appli- 
cants exactly what the examination 
is like. 

This distributing of samples serves 
to increase the value of the examina- 
tions, however, as well as to relieve 
the competitor; it insures that the 
examinations measure ability in the 
tests which are being given and not 
the amount of information secured 
from others who have taken such 
examinations previously. In the case 
of the mail-sorting tests, the an- 
nouncement which gives a sample 
of the test also suggests to the ap- 
plicant that he might devise a few 
similar sorting schemes for himself 
and practice on them. 

Another advantage of broadcast- 
ing samples of the examination as 
part of the announcements is that 
the samples often give the appli- 
eant a glimpse of the actual work 
involved in the job, If the sorting 
tests, for instance, seem to him par- 
ticularly nerve-racking and difficult, 
he can foresee that he would not be 
likely to find the work congenial 
even if he were to obtain a good 
rating in the test. 

In the government’s employment 
office, the new tests have greatly re- 
duced the work. The enormous 
amount of time needed to correct 
great numbers of compositions, arith- 
metic problems, and other examina- 
tions has already been referred to. 
For rating the new tests, a card 
showing the list of answer words 1s 
placed beside the candidate’s an 
swers—the words that correspond 
are right. 

But psychology goes much further 
than this in devising short cuts to 





the rating of competitors. After a 
large number of individuals had 
taken the new tests for postal clerks 
and carriers, the scores were an- 
alyzed. Dr. O’Rourke found that a 
competitor who makes as low as 60 
per cent. on the first part of the test 
will not make enough on the rest 
of the examination to bring his 
rating up to a passing grade. The 
actual figures are that one-half of 
one per cent, of, those individuals 
who get less than 60 on the first 
part do manage to scrape through 
with a passing mark. But since only 
about the highest 25 per cent. of 
all those who take the test have a 
chance of being appointed, the in- 
dividuals included in that one-half 
of one per cent. will never receive 
appointment. 


With these figures before them, the 
examining division announced that 
all papers that fell as low as 60 on 
the first part of that examination 
could be discarded without further 
correcting. In one examination in 
which 25,000 persons passed in pa- 
pers, this saved the time required to 
rate 8,333 papers. Any teacher who 
has corrected school papers night 
after night, will easily picture these 
8,333 papers that did not have to be 
corrected. Moreover, this saving was 
in the correction of the short-answer 
tests, which were already much more 
rapidly handled than were the tests 
previously used. 

Altogether, the examining divis- 
ion figures that it takes a little less 
than half the time to rate short- 
answer tests that it took to rate the 
old style quizzes. And the cost of 
administering the new tests is 40 


per cent. less than the cost of ad- 
ministering the old. 

The saving cost and time will 
increase as the test system gets into 
full swing, it is explained. The ex- 
amination staff is collecting a file 
of items used in each general adapt- 
ability test. Each item that can be 
used again is filed on its own card, 
marked with its record to show 
when it was used and how valuable 
the item was in the selection of ap- 
plicants. 

In three or four years, the files 
of the commission will be sufficiently 
stocked with test material so that 
it will be necessary to make but 
very few, if any, new general adapt- 
ability test items, A new test can 
be made by merely fitting together 
a new assortment of the old items. 
Since the government started this 
method of preserving its tests for 
future use, some universities are in- 
troducing the same method for their 
entrance tests. 

The government’s employment of- 
fice has always been considered a 
highly conservative organization. It 
still likes to be so regarded. Never- 
theless, in the opinion of Dr. Walter 
V. Bingham of New York, director 
of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion, who specializes in employment 
efficiency, the government is setting 
a pace for business in its application 
of modern science to employment 
problems. 

“Large business concerns,” says 
Dr. Bingham, “will not be slow to 
follow the government in carrying 
forward similar scientific investiga- 
tions, to bring about economies in 
efficient selection of their personnel.” 
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IF YOU WERE A 


MAIL SORTER IN CHICAGO, 
would you direct this letter—Minaw, Mencro, or Willow? 
name begins with either “M” or “W.” 
“i” or “e,” though it is more like the 


to which street 
The street 
The second letter may be either 
“i” in Chicago than like the “e,” in 


Jones. Comparison of the next letters with the “I” in Albert and the “n” 


in. Jones indicates that “Ill” is 


intended. 


The address therefore is most 


probably Willow Street. 








BIOLOGY 


NATURE RAMBLINGS 


By FranK THONE 





Two Early Comers 


As inseparably connected with 
spring, in the minds of children at 
least, as pussy-willows and robins 
and dandelion greens, is that odd 
elfin preacher of woods, Jack-in-the- 
pulpit. It is one of the great bless- 
ings of our rural regions that almost 
no part of the country is without 
this bizarre, attractive plant. These 
little green hedge-priests hold forth 
by thousands in the forested (or 
once-forested) East, and another 
species, very like it, similarly evan- 
gelizes the thinner groves on the 
limestone soils of the Mississippi 
Valley. Even among the scant tim- 
ber belts along the streams of the 
plains regions they persist; children 
accompanying emigrant trains in the 
Homeric days of the Covered Wagon 
found their playmates still when 
their parents were in nightly anxiety 
over possible Indian raids. 

The Jack-in-the-pulpit is a north- 
ern outpost of a very widely dis- 
tributed family, that really reached 
its highest development in the trop- 
ics. The taro plant, that rivals the 
breadfruit tree as a food source 
throughout the warm Pacific islands, 
is a relative. Related also are the 
Caladium, or “elephant-ear” of our 
gardens, together with the calla lily 
(not a lily at all, of course) and the 
Dasheen, heralded a few years ago 
as a rival for the potato in the 
Southern states. 

Out on the dry, windy prairies of 
the West, and patchwise eastward at 
least a little beyond the Mississippi, 
the next couple of weeks will see 
hundreds of thousands of beautiful 
blue cups on short stems opened to 
the pale spring sky. Half hidden 
among the high grass stubble, or 
alternating with patches of short 
sagebrush, these clumps of big wind- 
flowers shine in redemption of the 
still cheerless earth. Because they 
always appear around Easter, the 
paschal season, they got the name 
“Pasque flowers” from the early 


French voyageurs and have kept it 
(Just turn the page) 


RADIO 
Largest Radio Tube 


The world’s largest radio vacuum 
tube, of 100 kilowatts power as com- 
pared to the 11 watt tubes used in 
the last stage of modern dry cell 
operated radio sets, has been in use 
at Station WGY at Schenectady for 
the last few weeks. Standing seven 
and a half feet high ,and weighing a 
hundred pounds, the new tube is kept 
cool by a copper jaeket through which 
water circulates. It takes the place 
of eight 20 kilowatt tubes formerly 
used. Though 50 kilowatts in the 
antenna of a radio station has until 
now been the limit of “super-power” 
stations, a battery of the new tubes 
will permit experiments with 500 kilo- 
watts or more, a thousand times the 
power used by the typical broadcast- 
ing station a few years ago. 

Two ounces of tungsten are used 
in the filament, which is as thick as 
the lead of a lead pencil. It is eight 
feet long, and is kept straight by ten- 
sion of a spring. It serves as a radio 
amplifier in the transmitter, corre- 
sponding to a radio frequency tube in 
a receiving set, as it amplifies the 
output of a 20 kilowatt tube. The 
tube was developed in the research 
laboratories of the General Electric 
Company. 
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Oldest Gods Goddesses 


The first images of gods carved 
out by primitive men everywhere seem 
to have been feminine deities, says 
Dr. E. B. Renaud, of the University 
of Denver. 

Four little clay figurines found in 
Arizona show that prehistoric Ameri- 
can Indians carved feminine fetishes 
just as Stone Age cavemen of Eu- 
rope did, when they began to copy 
the human form. 

Two very primitive figurines were 
found in the Canyon del Muerto by 
Earl Morris, while conducting research 
for the American Museum of Natural 
History, said Dr. Renaud. These rare 
prehistoric fetishes are in the Museum 
of the University of Colorado. 

The other two statuettes, more dec- 
orated, were found also in Arizona 
by Dr. Byron Cummings of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, and are now being 
exhibited in the museum of that 
university. 
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A lamp which does not cast a 
shadow has been produced in France, 
and is expected to be of use to 
surgeons and engravers. 
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ZOOLOGY 


Migration Due To Glands 


Electric lights that hoodwink de- 
luded hens into laying financial profits 
into their owners’ pockets in the win- 
ter time, are now being utilized in 
much the same way to further scien- 
tific knowledge about the causes of 
bird migration. 

Dr. William Rowan, associate pro- 
fessor of zoology at the University of 
Alberta, Canada, believes that migra- 
tion may depend on the production of 
an internal secretion or hormone by 
the reproductive organs during cer- 
tain stages of regeneration. It is well 
known that the sex glands of birds 
undergo marked seasonal changes that 
various authorities have endeavored to 
link up with the phenomena of mi- 
gration; and this last winter Dr. 
Rowan has endeavored to prove his 
theory with a series of ingenious ex- 
periments. 

About two hundred juncos, hardy 
little birds common in_ southern 
Canada and the northeastern states, 
were trapped, divided into two groups, 
and placed in two unheated aviaries. 
In this experimental aviary the length 
of the birds’ day was artificially in- 
creased by the lights at the same rate 

(Just turn the page) 
ARCHAOLOGY 
Indian Village Discovered 


The remains of a complete Indian 
village perhaps a thousand years old 
have just recently been uncovered near 
Alamo, Contra Costa County, Cali- 
fornia, by Glenn Fisher and Raymond 
Kraft, of Concord, Cal. The dis- 
covery was made on the rim of Mt. 
Diablo where Bret Harte first taught 
school and where he was inspired to 
write his fascinating tale, “The Le- 
gend of Monte Diablo.” A quantity 
of skeletal material, ornaments, 
weapons, utensils, shell, ashes, fire- 
stones and bone material have already 
been removed from the ruins. 

Further excavations, however, are 
now being held up pending legal ac- 
tion by the Alamo Chamber of Com- 
merce, who are opposed to the trans- 
fer of these relics to a museum. “An 
Indian burial ground is its own best 
museum,” according to Lyman K. 
Stoddard, president of the Alamo 
Chamber of Commerce, who further 
states that his community has one of 
the few intact Indian buried villages 
and they “are not going to let souvenir 
hunters carry off valuable historical 
material.” 
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The female cricket does not chirp. 








Migration Due to Glands 
(Continued from page 215) 

it would normally increase in the 
spring. The other birds were left to 
get along with mere daylight. 

Laboratory investigation of a con- 
trol and an experimental bird in the 
middle of the winter showed that 
the organs of the bird in the lighted 
aviary were in the condition nor- 
mally found in birds in spring, while 
those of the inmates of the unlighted 
bird house were still in the quiescent 
state characteristic of the winter sea- 
son. Juncos released from the un- 
lighted aviary hung around the same 
locality all winter, displaying no de- 
sire to continue their wanderings, but 
only a few of those released from the 
lighted house were recovered by the 
experimenters. This Dr. Rowan inter- 
prets, in a report to the scientific jour- 
nal Nature, as meaning that birds 
whose organs are in the quiescent state 
of minimum activity of winter have 
no desire to set about the strenuous 
business of migration. 
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Pictures thrown on the sky at 
night by a powerful searchlight are 
being used for advertising purposes 
in Germany. 
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THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
_ AND THEIR MUSIC 


FRANCES DENSMORE 
$2.00 





The very best portrayal 
of the subject written for 
the layman that has ever 
appeared. 
F. W. Hopce, 
Museum of the 
American Indian 
Heye Foundation 


If one could have but a 
single background book 
| this would be a good one. 
Teachers Guide 
Junior Red Cross News 
i] 
i] 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 


New York 














Tune In 


On Our Science 


Radio Talks! 


In cooperation with lead- 
ing broadcasting stations, 
Science Service presents 
a weekly radio talk on 


“SCIENCE NEWS OF 
THE WEEK” 


These are given from 
the following stations: 


KOAC Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


KUOK University of Arkansas, Fayette- 


ville, Ark. 

WEAO Ohie State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

WBAO James Millikin University, De- 
catar, Ill. 


WCAD * jamsente Univ., Canton, 

WwDBO 7 College, Winter Park, 
la. 

Chattanooga Radio Company, 

Chatanooga, Tenn. 

WEBW Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc. 

WEEI Edison Elect. & Illuminating Co., 
Boston, Mass. (in cooperation 
with the Boston Transcript.) 

WGBX University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


WHAS bt Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
y. 


WHAZ Rennselaer Poly. Inst., Troy, 
N. Y. 


wboD 


WMAL The Washington Radio Forum, 
Washington, D. C. 


WMAQ Chicago Daily News, Chicago, Iil. 
woo John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


WRAV ae College, Yellow Springs, 


Watch the program of 
the station nearest you to 
see what time these talks 
are given. If no station 
near you gives them, 
write us, suggesting any 
station that you think 
might give them. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
2list & B Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 








Nature Ramblings 
(Continued from page 215) 





ever since, though a people of a 
strange tongue have come in to pos- 
sess the land. 

The Pasque flower is closely re- 
lated to the smaller white and blue 
anemones that also begin to bloom 
about this time. Some botanists in- 
clude it in the same genus, others 
put it in a separate pigeon-hole by 
itself; it doesn’t matter much. One 
curious feature the Pasque flower 
and the other anemones have in 
common: the bright parts of the 
flower which we commonly call 
petals are in these plants not petals 
at all, but enormously expanded and 
colored-up sepals, which in most 
other flowers are the little green 
leaf-like things that underlie the 
petals and protect the bud before it 
opens. If you will look at the base 
of any anemone flower you will see 
that these little green things aren’t 
there at all, or rather that they are 
so conspicuously and strangely there 
they are usually thought of as being 
something quite different from their 
proper selves. 
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The cactus is called the camel of 
the plant world, because it needs lit- 
tle water and stores what it gets. 


Evidences of tuberculosis of the 
spine were found in an Egyptian mum- 
my dating back to about 2500 B. C. 





A new automobile attachment is a 
little red lamp which lights auto- 
matically when the gasoline supply 
is low. 

Automobile accidents are most 
likely to happen between five and six 
o'clock in the afternoon, a_ survey 
indicates. 


In Yellowstone Park a _ hothouse 
heated by water from’‘a nearby gevser 
furnishes fresh vegetables and flow- 
ers throughout the winter. 





A stretch of railroad track without 
ballast and cross ties, in which the 
rails are secured to a concrete slab, 
has been put into service in Michigan. 


Sav vou saw it advertised in the Science News-Letrer 








First Glances at New Books 











MoperN Astronomy—Hector Mac- 
Pherson—O-xford University Press, 
American Branch ($2). <A lucid ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the 
science, and recent enough to include 
some of the latest discoveries. 
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Wuitner Democracy?—N. J. 
Lennes — Harper ($3). The author 
advances the thesis that “In propor- 
tion as the ideals of democracy are 
realized in practice, in that proportion 
does society tend to. become divided 
into occupational classes with heredi- 
tary membership.” 
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Ways oF Livinc—Edited by J. 
Arthur Thomson— Doran ($1.50). 
The genial and ever-readable Thom- 
son has called in a group of his fel- 
low biologists in Britain, who also 
know how to write good English and 
avoid sounding like schoolmasters, 
and they have together produced this 
excellent little book on the house- 
keeping method of various classes of 
plants. and animals. 
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A Discussion AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF PHILIPPINE FLOWERING PLANTS 
—Elmer D. Merrill — Bureau of 
Science, Manila. Exceedingly useful 
to students of tropical botany. 
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Trees OF New York Strate, Na- 
TIVE AND NatTurRALizep — H. P. 
Brown—New York State College of 
Forestry. A clearly written and well 
illustrated manual of the trees and 
larger shrubs of New York. In addi- 
tion to the systematic treatment, the 
book contains ecological notes and 
two glossaries. 
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GAMES AND Sports IN BritisH 
ScHOOLS AND UNIverRsITIES—Howard 
J. Savage—Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching: Bul- 
letin No. 18. In these days of be- 
wildering, and, many believe, ominous 
rapidity in the growth of American 
school and college athletics, when 
stadia are the biggest things on the 
campus and coaches outrank deans 
on the payroll, the cry is often heard, 
“They order these things better in 
Britain.” This report is going to be 
read with a great deal of attention in 
hundreds of institutions of learning- 
plus-athletics. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


The Termite Soviet 


Translated from LA VIE DES TERMITES.— 
Maurice Materlinck, a new French book. 

It is disquieting to discover that 
whenever Nature gives a seemingly 
intelligent being the social instinct 
for amplifying and organizing the 
communal life which starts with the 
family and the relation of mother 
to child, this leads, as the associa- 
tion becomes perfected, to a regime 
more and more severe, to a disci- 
pline, to constraints, to a tyranny 
more and more intolerant and intoler- 
able, to the life of the shop, the 
barracks and the galleys, without 
leisure, without relaxation, utilizing 
pitilessly even to exhaustion, even 
to death, all the powers of its slaves, 
exacting the sacrifice and unhappi- 
ness of all without profit, culminating 
at length in prolonging, renewing and 
multiplying to the horizon of the 
centuries a sort of communal despair. 
It would seem that these insect 
cities, which began so long before 
ours, were intended to give us a 
caricature, a parody of the antici- 
pated paradises toward which most 
civilized peoples are now tending, 
and to inform us most emphatically 
that happiness is not Nature’s aim. 

For millions of years now the 
termites have been climbing towards 
an ideal which they seem almost to 
have attained. What will happen 
when they have completely realized 
it? Will they be happier, will they 
at length leave their prison? It is 
not probable, for their civilization, 
instead of expanding towards the 
open day, has retired underground 
as it became perfected. They had 
wings; they no longer have them. 
They had eyes; they have renounced 
them. They had sex; they have 
sacrificed it. 

The gods of communism have be- 
come insatiable Molochs. The more 
they are given the more they de- 
mand. They cease their exactions 
only when the individual is an- 
nihilated and the depths of his 
misery have been sounded. 
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A Chicago radio station has a con- 
cert grand piano especially built to 
sound well over the radio. 


The famous chief Powhatan was 
about 60 years old when Captain John 
Smith visited his tribe in 1607. 


Over 80 million sewing needles 
were made in the United States in 
1925, latest census figures show. 
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VULCANOLOGY 
Volcanic Kettle Seethes 


Volcanic activity of more than un- 
usual intensity has been noted recent- 
ly by Dr. T. A. Jaggar, government 
volcanologist, at Halemaumau pit, the 
liveliest spot in the crater of Kilauea, 
the world’s largest living volcano. 

“There was a fresh reddening of 
the whole northwest wall of the pit 
where a large shell of the wall had 
fallen,” says Dr. Jaggar. “The de- 
bris slopes below were seen to be 
covered with reddish rocks and dust, 
and the dusting of the bottom of the 
pit extended clear across to the south 
taluses. Most of this had been ac- 
companied by small slides from the 
decomposed rock of the northwest 
wall. But there had been at least one 
big avalanche, which had carried 
away the greater part of a pronounced 
bench at the west end of the big in- 
trusive sill which forms the lower 
part of the northeastern wall. The 
dusting of the bottom of the pit was 
further evidence of a big avalanche, 
and the middle talus of the northeast 
wall showed more fresh debris. The 
yellowing of the southern solfataras 
continued to be conspicuous.” 
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EVOLUTION 


Evolution Fights Postponed 


South Carolina’s anti-evolution bill, 
which has been in committee since 
its introduction on January 18, has 
been reported to the house, without 
recommendation. There is little 
chance of its being discussed or acted 
on at the present session, it is be- 
lieved. The author of the meaure, 
Rep. W. P. Mason, stated that his 
purpose at this time was limited to 
getting the bill on the calendar so as 
to continue it until next session. 

The Alabama Legislature, which has 
likewise had an anti-evolution bill in 
committee since January 12, has ad- 
journed until June 7. There is at 
the present time nothing to indicate 
how the bill will be reported to the 
house at that time. 

Delaware also had a bill, of which 
nothing had been heard, until a short 
time before the end of the legislative 
session. Then sifting committees of 
the house and senate, acting inde- 
pendently, both included it in a large 
batch of “nuisance legislation” rec- 
ommended to be dropped without con- 
sideration. This recommendation was 
unanimously accepted by both houses. 
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Alaska has 500,000 reindeer, 400 
times as many as five years ago. 
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The Years Have Taught Us 


that only through the development of science does a nation, a 
profession, an industry progress. Science Service was estab- 
lished that the layman might know the world of science and its 
daily advancement. Science is not remote—the problems with 
which the inventor and discoverer contend are close at hand. 
Know step by step the way the men of science work to attain 
their objectives. 

Science helps humanity. This no one can deny. Diseases that 
were rampant even in the last decade now yield to treatments 
that are no longer experimental. Scientists strive for a healthier 
race—sturdy folk who shall live longer and enjoy each day from 


dawn till dawn. 


Through the newspapers the product of Science Service reaches 
two and one-half million readers daily. Millions more read the 


magazine articles and books of this national institution. 


A definite need demanded a publication which would carry 
news, interesting and authoritative, into the schools and libraries 
of the country—into the hands of the individual who appreciates 
timely topics of a worthwhile nature. Thus the News-Letter 


was born. In it drama and romance are interwoven with 


wondrous facts, helpful facts. 


The subscription price of the Science NEws- 
Letrer is $5.00 a year, 10 cents a week. 


Special introductory subscription.....................-0+-- pitlihideglacivaadeiinide 


Just attach dollar to the blank below and mail to us. 


fo Science Service, 21st and B Streets., Washington, D. C. 


Send me the Science News-Lerrer for 13 weeks trial. I enclose my dollar. 











Say you saw it advertised in the ScteENcE News-Letter 














Anniversaries of Science 











April 13, 1923—Lick Observatory 
announced that photographs taken 
of sun and surrounding stars in the 
eclipse of September 21, 1922 con- 
firmed Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

Nobody had discovered or suspected such 
a displacement of star images about the 
sun until Einstein predicted it from his 
mathematical theory. As figured out from 
his formula, a ray of starlight just grazing 
the sun’s disc would be deflected toward 
the sunny side to the extent of 1.75 seconds 
of arc. The star images farther away 
would be displaced less according to their 
apparent distance from the sun. 

Of course, the stars cannot be photo- 
graphed when the sun is shining into the 
telescope, so one must wait till the sun is 
totally shielded from the earth by the moon. 
The British astronomers took advantage of 
the first opportunity to put the Einstein 
theory to the test, the eclipse of 1919, and 
they came back from South America and 
Africa with the report that the star images 
were dispersed as Einstein had predicted. 
But they had good photographs of only 
seven stars and have been sharply criti- 
cized in scientific circles. Since the experi- 
ment could not be repeated until the next 


eclipse, astronomers had to hold their 
breath for four years or waste it in vain 
disputes. 


But now that President Campbell has ex- 
plained to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia and the National 
Academy of Sciences at Washington the 
results of his observations in Australia 
there is little ground left for skepticism on 
this point. Instead of seven stars he has 
five sets of plates containing from sixty-two 
to eighty-four star images, and when these 
are measured with the micrometer and cal- 
culated to a common position at the edge 
of the sun the mean is 1.74 seconds of arc, 
which is almost exactly the deflection 
predicted by Einstein. 

—Edwin E. Slosson Chats on Science 

in the Daily Science News Bulle- 


tin, April 28, 1923. 


April 14, 1895—James Dwight Dana, 
the zoologist, geologist, and miner- 
alogist, died. 


As treated by James D. Dana, this con- 
ception grew into a consistent theory of 
mountain origin and structure which has 
received universai acceptance. In brief, this 
theory is as follows: Materials for the fu- 
ture mountain system are eroded from a 
land mass and deposited in a progressively 
sinking trough to a thickness of thousands 
of feet. After long ages the sediments in 
the trough are compressed laterally against 
the relatively solid old land; the shorten- 
ing, amounting to many miles (Appala- 
chians, 40 miles; Alps, 74), is made pos- 
sible by folding or by forcing parts to 
override other parts. During and after the 
periods of folding and faulting the newly 
born mountain range is eroded into fea- 
tures which are recognized as ridges, peaks 
and valleys. These processes, which in de- 
tail are enormously complicated, involve 
regional upwarps and downwarps which are 
recorded over wide areas. Largely through 
a study of mountain ranges, with their 


faults and folds and enormous thicknesses 
of disturbed sedimentary and igneous rocks, 
has come the modern view of the funda- 


‘April 


mental structural relations; that the earth 
is not a liquid or molten mass covered with 
a crust, but a globe as rigid as a ball of 
steel or glass of equal dimensions, yet 
“plastic” or “pliable” enough to yield under 
the weight of even a moderate load. 
—Henry Ernest Gregory: Geology in 
the Development of the Sciences. 


16, 1705—Isaac Newton 
knighted at Trinity College at a visit 
there of the Queen. 


In 1703, the year in which he vacated 
his professorship, he was elected president 
of the Royal Society, and in 1705 he re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood from Queen 
Anne. His university, too, had once more 
elected him as its representative in Par- 
liament, and what with the Mint, the Par- 
liament and the Court (at which he was 
now a great favourite), how different was 
the general routine of his life compared 
with the days of his lectures, his experi- 
ments and his calculations! 

Yet he still remained a power of the 
first magnitude in the world of science and 
mathematics.—Hart: Makers of Science. 
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Poetry Contest Closing 


The Science News-Letter poetry 
contest has been a success—at least 
we think it has—pbut all good 
things must come to an end, or 
people will get tired of them. 
Therefore the contest will close on 
Saturday, April 9. All contribu- 
tions bearing postmarks of that 
date or earlier will still be entered 
in the competition. Those awarded 
the $5 prizes will be printed in 
later issues of the Science News- 
Letter. 

This week’s prize-winner is How- 
ard E. Brown, who teaches geology 
in the Classen High School of Ok- 
lahoma City. There is more excit- 
ing paleontology in the Great Open 
Spaces than can be found any- 
where else on this continent, and 
Mr. Brown has appropriately chosen 
as his theme an epic of the Meso- 











zoic. 
PALEONTOLOGY 
Early Days In Kansas 
This week’s prize winning poem in the Science 


Service scientific poetry contest. 


The sun blazed high o’er the eastern 
land 

Where peat-bogs used to be, 

While lapping the edge of the jagged 


strand 
Was the old Cretaceous sea. 
And while the roaring breakers 


crashed 
’Gainst headland, reef and stack, 
A ganoid through the waters flashed, 
A living streak of black. 


3ehind him raced a mososaur, 

His sharp teeth on display ; 

(His lower jaw gaped downward, 
tor 

Old “Mose” was built that way) ; 
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To right and left of the hapless fish 

The ichthyosauri played, 

Thinking no doubt what a tempting 
dish 

The fringe-finned ganoids made. 


The fish recalled that in years gone 
by ; 

His fresh-water uncles tried 

To breathe the air of the open sky, 

When their boggy fens had dried. 

So up he leapt into the air, 

And gulped with might and main: 

A pterodactyl waited there, 

So he came right down again. 


In front huge lungfish skimmed the 
sea, 

To multiply his woe; 

“It won’t be long now,” murmured 
he, 

But he turned and plunged below. 

Down to the depths he scurried on 

To shake that murderous throng, 

Where the giant turtle, Archelon, 

Crept clumsily along. 


Now Archelon, it might be said, 
Was a brute depraved and cruel; 
And he would make our loggerhead 
Look like a molecule. 

He seized the struggling ganoid frail 
Within his monstrous jaw; 

And herewith ends our little tale 

In his capacious maw. 


We little think as we ride at ease 

In auto or in Ford, 

Across the sunflower-dotted leas 

Where once the oceans roared, 

Of what poor fish we might have 
been 

If it had chanced that we 

Had lived in the Mesozoic, in 

The old Cretaceous sea. 


EPILOGUE 
Whence came those forms that were 
living then? 
Is a question quite perplexing ; 
Why did they disappear, and when? 
Are problems also vexing. 
What changes will the future see? 
All questions of such a nature, 
I must admit are too much for me; 
Go and ask the legislature. 
—Howard E. Brown. 
Science News-Letter, April 2, 1927 


Fewer food animals were killed 
in this country in 1926 than in 1925, 
yet 240 million more pounds of meat 
were produced. 


Photographers of wild animals 
sometimes use artificial animals as 
decoys to draw wary subjects within 
range of the camera. 














“As the Devi 


l Said to Noah— 


‘It’s bound to clear up!’” 





Do You Know the Delight- 

ful Way in Which Dr. 

Humphreys Talks About 
the Weather? 


While it is not certainly known, 
it appears likely that speech was 
invented—in that dim past when 
the ice was receding—by some 
hoary grandfather who simply 
had to say: Winters nowadays 
are nothing to what they used 
to be! 

Ever since, the weather has 
been a standard topic of conver- 
sation. But few of us know how 
to discuss it entertainingly. Dr. 
William J. Humphreys, physicist 
of the United States Weather 
Bureau, is one of the few. He 
knows the facts and has an in- 
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Start a Shelf of Books on Science 


You will find that shelf will yield most in 
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of ideas, in constant challenge to 
imagination. 
Three 


scientific, 


excellent books, fundamentally 


yet written with an eye to literary 
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you start a shelf of books on science they 
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Rain Making and Other Weather Vagaries 


Two-thirds of the book is devoted to the rain-makers—magical and re- 
ligious, as well as scientific means of breaking a drought. Every season pro- 
duces a new crop of rain-makers, and Dr. Humphreys shows why the crop is 
always new. There follows a brief series of chapters on weather “mumpsimuses” 
—fallacies about the weather to which men have clung despite their self-apparent 
The book is sturdily bound in cloth. Price, $2.50, 


Fogs and Clouds 


Is the title of a volume which not only describes accurately and classifies the 
various cloud forms, but presents over ninety cloud photographs,—selected not 
only for their beauty, but also as illustrative of a cloud type. So the volume is 
really a classified dictionary of the clouds, and a picture gallery of the nearer 
An ornament to the library table; attractively bound in art boards, 
Price, $4.00. 


absurdity. 


heavens. 
an appropriate symphony of grey and blue. 


Weather Proverbs and Paradoxes 


A collection of the time-honored proverbs about the weather, which in clever 
commentative fashion, shows which are false and which are true, and why. 
Price, $1.50. 

Such books give a new concept of moody nature, a vastly better under- 
standing. Mother Nature in her sober moments produces the everlasting hills, 
the stars that shine and the planets that roll. But occasionally she is very 
human—smiling sweetly or scolding furiously—and then she produces weather. 
Dr. Humphreys’ books introduce one to the Ancient Mother in her most de- 
lightful and capricious manifestations. 


Sold Separately, but A Special Price of $6.95 for All Three 
Books—U se the Coupon. 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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